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CONSIDER. 


Consi1pDER the lilies, 

How stately they grow! 
They toil not, they spin not, 
No seed do they sow; 

Yet bloom all the summer, 
So shining and tall; 

The Father, who loves them, 
Takes thought for them all. 


Consider the ravens, 

Who gives them their food? 
Who shelters their nests in 
The storm-beaten wood? 

Who guides the young sparrow? 
Who watches its fall? 

Their Father in heaven 

Takes heed for them all. 


Selected. 


The march of intellect is proceeding at quick 
time. 
SouTHry. 


MARCHING SONG, 


Down the busy street come the marching feet 
Of the soldiers on their way, 

And the music hums from their rolling drums 
As they pass to meet the fray. 

All the city’s pride, all the splendid tide 
Of its riches and its power 

Cannot hold their ear while the music clear 
Calls them forth to battle’s hour. 


Through the busy world, with their flags un- 
furled 
March the soldiers of the Right; 
Through the din of things still their music rings, 
Calling onward to the fight. 
Here are wealth and power, here is pleasure’s 
hour, ; 
Do the brave ranks falter? Nay! 
Forward, row on row, still the warriors go; 
May the Lord speed their way! 
Priscitta LEONARD, 


MONUMENT TO CHAMPLAIN, QUEBEC. 
Cy Sept. 28, 1898, an imposing monument 

was unveiled at Quebec. A _ dis- 

tinguished assemblage was present, 
including the Governor-General of Canada, 
(Lord Aberdeen); Admiral Sir John Fisher, 
representing the British navy; the official 
envoy of France; the officers and men of the 
United States ship “Marblehead ”’; and the mem- 
bers of the International Commission, which 
was then in session at Quebec. The ceremony 
was most impressive, and the event, instead 
of being a purely local commemoration, proved 
one of international interest. 

The monument stands high on the esplanade, 
within the area of Champlain’s long vanished 
fort, and in one of the most commanding 
positions in the city. The sculptor was 
Chevré; the architect, Le Cardonnel, of Paris. 
The statue represents Champlain saluting New 
France as he mounted for the first time the 
great rock of Quebec, when in 1608 he founded 
the city. The commission of the French king, 
Henry IV., is in his left hand: it bears the great 
seal of France, with three fleurs-de-lis. The 
figure is of heroic size, its height being fourteen 
feet and nine inches. Together with its Doric 
pedestal, the total height of the monument 
is about fifty feet. 

Tt bears this inscription in French: 
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Samuel de Champlain 
Born at Brouage in Saintogne about 1567 
served in the army under Henry IV. 
in the capacity of quartermaster 
Explored the West Indies from 1599 to 1601 
Acadia from 1604 to 1607 
Founded Quebec in 1608 
Discovered the country of the Great Lakes 
Commanded several expeditions 
Against the Iroquois from 1609 to 1615 
Was successively Lieutenant-Governor 
and Governor of New France 
and died at Quebec, the 25th of December 
1635 


For Every Other Sunday. 


THE CHAMPLAIN CELEBRATION. 


BY R. B, BUCKHAM. - 


HE Fourth of July is indeed a glorious 
day with every American, young and 
old; and certainly the birthday of such 

a nation as ours is well worth celebrating in the 
loyal manner and with the ever-increasing 
devotion which we do. But the Fourth of 
July, next summer, will have an added signifi- 
cance with the inhabitants of the State of Ver- 
mont, at least, if not with us all, for the reason 
that it will commemorate the three hundredth 
anniversary of the discovery of Lake Champlain. 
So long ago as in the autumn of 1906 the legis- 
lature of the Green Mountain State gave this 
matter attention, and appointed a commission 
to arrange for a suitable observance of the oc- 
casion. It is safe to predict that the sons of 
Vermont will not be lax in their duty; and in 
their undertaking New York, Canada, and 
France will co-operate with them. 

Lake Champlain is as beautiful a sheet of 
water as any in our borders. It is one hundred 
and twenty-six miles long, and thirteen wide 
at its broadest point, its mean width being 
about four and one half miles, and its total area 
some five hundred and sixty-seven square miles. 
It is navigable throughout most of its length, 
and large quantities of lumber are shipped 
along its waters. 

Previous to the coming of the white man, 
the territory about its shores was seldom 
visited by the Indian tribes, though it was 
teeming with game and clothed in the grandest 
of forests, being disputed ground between the 
powerful tribes of the north and the warlike 
Iroquois on the south. Many a fierce and 
bloody struggle took place between them here. 

In the spring of 1609 the intrepid French 
explorer, Samuel de Champlain, set out from 
Quebec on an expedition to the south in search 
of the inland lakes, of which he had heard much 
from the Indians, and at length came upon this 
beautiful sheet of water, to which he at once 
gave his own name. He was accompanied by 
a large party of the Indian allies, and, upon 
reaching the vicinity of what is now Lake 
George, they fell in with some of the Iroquois, 
when a fierce battle immediately ensued, end- 
ing finally in the success of the explorers, due 
largely to the consternation caused by the 
European muskets. This was doubtless the 
first occasion upon which firearms had been 
used in this vicinity, a fit precursor to the stir- 
ring events of the Revolutionary War to OLD 
associated with this locality. 

Champlain was afterwards made governor of 
Canada, dying at Quebec in 1635. He is said to 
have been zealous and upright. A remark which 
he once made in comment upon his successes 
is well worthy of remembrance, so long as his 
name endures, “The salvation of one soul is of 
more value than the conquest of an empire.”’ 
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THE LIFE AND MILD ADVENTURES OF 
A YANKEE FAMILY IN HAWAII. 


BY E, 8S. GOODHUE, M.D. 


I. The House built on a Rock. 


IKE the wise man’s house spoken of in 

the Bible, ours is “founded upon a 

rock,’’ safe I am sure, from rains, floods, 

and winds which might beat upon it, but from 

the only likely Hawaiian catastrophe—a sudden 

lava flow—quite as insecure as the house built 

upon the sands by a foolish man of long 
ago. 

The timbers of our house were laid on a solid 
floor of pahoehoe. Thisis the native name (pro- 
nounced pah-hoe’ 4-hoe’-a) for the lava which 
has cooled off in flat, sometimes smooth, often 
corrugated surfaces, looking like molasses candy 
in all except color. Of the other form common 
here Capt. Dutton says, “It consists mainly 
of clinkers, sometimes detached, sometimes par- 
tially agglutinated, together with a bristling 
array of sharp, jagged, angular fragments of a 
compact character projecting up through them.” 

They were elevated only a few feet above 
ground, providing for no cellar, but allowing a 


free passage of air through the lattice-work. - 


While we miss the good winter stores of our 
New England cellars,—potatoes, turnips, pump- 
kins and squashes, apples, preserves, jams and 
jellies,—I have no doubt that the space filled 
by pure air is much better for us. 

Nine hundred feet above sea-level we stand, 
on the side of Mount Hualalai (hoo-ah-lah-ly’), 
looking through the open sides of our dining- 
room upon the blue Pacific. These sides, open 
to the south-east and north-west, cannot be 
closed, affording free entrance to breezes and 
butterflies the whole year round. 

One is dedicated to Marion and one to Doro- 
thy, they being the only household gods we 
have,—sunrise and sunset windows respectively. 
Through both you may watch the ships pass 
from port to port along the cocoanut-fringed 
shores, or see them put out to sea on their way 
to Japan or the South Seas. 

For days before the “Snark” was sighted— 
she had sailed straight for our house on the hill- 
side—Dorothy looked across the water, clapping 
her hands whenever a tiny sail appeared, cry- 
ing: 

“There Jack London’s coming, see! 
In a little white-speck boat, 

He will wave his hands to me— 
Hurry, fairy boatie boat!” 


Back of us rises Hualalai, over 8,000 feet up 
into cloud-frequented regions of cool air and 
sometimes frost and snow, covered for more 
than half-way with tropical forests. South are 
the slopes of Mauna Loa (mow’-nah low’-ah), a 
mountain 1,400 feet high, having on its side, at 
an elevation of 3,791 feet, the crater of Kilauea 
(key-lah-way’-ah), now active. 

These long flanks dip gently into the sea with 
their alternate strips of almost ghost-like candle- 
nut trees or dark-hued lehuas. The first is 
a beautiful forest tree of rapid growth. The 
name Kukui (koo-koo’-y) means lamp, and is 
so called from the ancient custom of using the 
abundant nuts which burn readily for lights. 
The nut is also used in the preparation of a 
relish, very palatable. The other (lay-hoo/-ah) 
is a flowering, native tree, covering large areas 
of ground and comparatively new lava. 

All about us are the ruins not of ancient 
civilizations, but of ancient volcanic eruptions, 
floods and streams of liquid rock, now cold and 
dead and in different stages of disintegration. 
Some way we cannot agree with the scientist 


who writes of these streams, “The aspect of one 
of these streams is repellent to the last degree, 
and may without exaggeration be termed 
horrible.” 

To us as a family who wander over them time 
and again, they are full of interest and, in a 
measure, take the place of the fresh water ponds 
and brooks we do not have. The largest flow 
is from our own Hualalai. It occurred in 1805, 
breaking its way out of the mountain at an ele- 
vation of 4,000 feet, and flowing seven miles to 
the sea in a stream generally a little less than 
two miles wide. 

Since then with the exception of a small flow 
from a miniature crater in 1811, Hualalai has 
been quiet, or “asleep”’ as the natives signifi- 
cantly say. It may be only asleep, too, for a 
distinguished geologist from Germany, who was 
our guest a few months ago, thinks that this 
slumbrous and forest-clad mass is really the 
“only dangerous volcano in Hawaii.” ‘When 
it breaks out,” he said, “yours may be a Marti- 
nique disaster.” 

The tracts covered by the flows of 1801 and 
1805 are a wonderful “show,” better we think 
than any circus. Of course we don’t have 
circuses here, and that may be the reason why 
we like flows better. 

These particular fields, however, though very 
old, consist of fanciful figures of various colors, 
green, red, pink, gray, black, yellow channels, 
caves, bridges, grottoes, boulders, giving the 
impression of rapid and tremendous movement, 
yet all fixed in solid stone. There was an un- 
usual amount of iron in the flow of 1805, which 
exposure has oxidized and turned to reds and 
yellows, while bits of olivine, found here and 
there, are eagerly bottled by little hands. The 
Hawaiian variety is green, and has no real value 
like the Brazilian and Egyptian chrysolites. 

Father, mother, Marion and Dorothy have 
lived quietly on the side of the sleeping volcano 
for some years, hearing now and then of the 
activity of their near-by crater, and feeling an 
occasional earthquake shock which never 
frightened any of them, though it tumbled 
down a part of the stone wall which surrounds 
the yard. Marion is fourteen and Dorothy five 
years old, and, while they would be very much 
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disturbed by a wind or thunder storm, they have ~ 


learned by experience not to fear earthquakes. 

“One gets used to anything,” has been said 
somewhat truly,—a hardening process which has 
its advantages, but is not always best for us. 
Mere insensitiveness may develop into fool- 
hardiness. Fortunately, there is a happy 
medium, and, while we need not borrow trouble 
about storms or earthquakes or sickness, we do 
want to know how to act when these accidents 
really threaten us. 


To bear adversity with an equal mind is both 
the sign and glory of a brave spirit. 
QUARLES. 


HOPE. 


WO little girls were once asked, “ What 
is hope?’’ 

One said, “Hope i is like a little butter- 
fly, if we could see it: it is a happy thought that 
keeps flying after to-morrow.” 

The other girl said, “ Hope i is a beautiful angel 
who holds me fast, and carries me over the dark, 
rough places.” 

I think the last answer was the better one. 
Hope is indeed like an angel of God, which He 
sends into our hearts to keep us happy. If the 
angel of Hope is with us, we shall find sunshine 
where others see only clouds and darkness. 
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Trust reposed in noble natures obliges them the 
‘DRYDEN. 


ORDER OF THE SMILING FACE. 


Wnr’ve formed a new society— 
The Order of the Smiling Face. 
An honored member you may be, 


‘ For every one may have a place. 


The rules.say you must never let 

The corners of your mouth drop down, 
For by this method you may get 

The habit of a sulky frown. 


If playmates tease you, let your eyes 
A brave and merry twinkle show; 

For, if the angry tears arise, 
They’re very apt to overflow. 


If you must practise for an hour, 

And if it seems a long, long while, 
Remember not to pout and glower, 

But wear a bright and cheerful smile. 


The rules are’ simple, as you see, 
Make up your mind to join to-day; 
Put on a smile—and you will be 
An active member right away. 


Catholic Messenger. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A DROP OF WATER. 


BY ETHEL 8. YOUNG. 


NCE there was a discontented little 
drop of water who lived with his num- 
berless little brothers and sisters in 

the middle of the ocean. He grew tired of 
playing in the sunshine all day and making 


rainbow bubbles of himself, and one day he 


said to old Father Ocean, “Lots of other lit- 
tle boy and girl drops have gone to seek their 
fortunes, why can’t I?” 

But the wise old ocean replied, “Not yet, 
little Drop: you do not yet know enough to 
go out into the world.” 

This made the Drop more discontented than 
ever. He felt sure he could get along as well 
as his many brothers and sisters who had gone 
before him. One day when he felt particularly 
discontented and disobedient, he remembered 
that he had often heard the old ocean say “ Don’t 
stay too long on the top of a wave, little Drop, 
the sun may catch you.” 

He wondered what would happen if the 
sun did catch him, and he determined to find 
out. So he danced merrily to the top of the 
nearest wave and stayed there shining in the 
sun until, pop! where was the little Drop? 
He seemed to feel himself being drawn away 
from the wave by some strange force over 
which he had no control. He was in the power 
of the sun, and was being drawn towards 
cloudland to help make a veil for the sleepy 
red face of the same sun which had seemed so 
pleasant and smiling while the little Drop was 
at home on the waves. 

Our little Drop was not the only victim. 
Many of his brothers and sisters were at his 
side; but he did not recognize them in their 
strange misty shapes, and felt all alone in a 
great unknown world. He looked about him 
for an avenue of escape, quite forgetting that 
a few minutes before he had been sighing for 
some adventures. The sun, however, was not 
ready to let him go, but pulled the cloud over 
its ears like a great nightcap and fell into a 
lazy doze. 


Soon along came the wind. ‘The little Drop 


was on friendly terms with the wind. It had 
often given him a fine frolic over the foaming 
waves, and he cried out to the wind to help 
him out of his difficulty. Now the wind had 
several old scores to settle with the sun for 
dispersing some of its finest storm clouds, so 
it was nothing loath to blow away the sun’s 
night cap and wake it out of a sound sleep. 
Accordingly the little Drop was soon speeding 
across the sky towards the land at a very rapid 
rate. 

As soon as the little Drop saw that his cloud 
was being blown in the direction of the land, 
he began to cry loudly to the wind to take him 
back to his home. But the wind was having 
a jolly time making the fleecy cloud scud 
before him like a ship at sea, and pretended 
to be very deaf, even though the little Drop 
grew black in the face with shouting. Then 
the little Drop looked down and saw to his 
horror that the ocean was no longer beneath 
him, but the land. He looked in front of him. 
There, looming up in the distance, was a large, 
black rain cloud. A collision seemed inevitable. 
The little Drop turned his head to make one 
more appeal to the wind. It was puffing out 
its cheeks with such a look of fiendish delight 
on its face that the little Drop knew it would 
be foolish to try to move him from his pur- 
pose, 

In a few minutes the shock came, and then 
the Drop felt himself falling, falling, falling! 
Such a long way! He thought he would never 
stop. He looked down. Right beneath him 
was a little babbling brook, dancing down 
the mountain-side. Into the middle of the 
brook fell the little Drop. 

“Come along, come along, hurry up, oh, 
hurry,” cried the brook. 

“Where are you going so fast?” asked the 
little Drop; for suddenly the brook began to 
race over the stones as if its life depended on a 
certain rate of speed. ; 

“The river is calling, calling: don’t you 
hear?” answered the brook. ‘‘Come, the river 
will not wait.” 

The little Drop listened, and heard far off 
in the distance a voice calling impatiently to 
the little brook to hurry. 

So the little Drop raced and ran with the 
brook, leaped over stones and rushed down the 
mountain-side like a wild thing. The river’s 
voice grew louder and louder. “Hurry, hurry; 
faster, faster,’ it seemed to say. Then the 
brook gathered itself together, made a final 
leap, and poured itself into the impatient 
river. 

Then away to the sea! The little Drop was 
so happy he could hardly wait. The river 
rushed on and on, calling to little brooks on 
every side until it had swelled into a mighty 
stream. The little Drop recognized many of 
his older brothers and sisters who had gone 
out to seek their fortunes long ago. They 
seemed surprised that such a baby drop should 
be allowed to leave the old Father, and our 
little Drop hid his face for shame because he 
had gone without permission. 

Soon he heard the well-known roar of the 
ocean. It did not call impatiently like the 
river. It seemed to say, “Welcome home, 
children, welcome home,” like an old father 
ready to receive all his prodigal sons and 
daughters. With a glad heart the river has- 
tened to answer the summons, and the little 
Drop was soon restored to his old home. He 
is quite cured of his discontent; for, whenever 
I go to the seashore, I can hear him singing: 


‘Home, sweet, sweet home. No more I’ll roam; 
Others may sigh for rivers free, but I shall keep 
The deep, blue sea.” 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE DEER MICE. 


BY CORA E, HARRIS, 


AST winter some woodmen were felling 

tall pine trees in this vicinity. Uncle 

John, the owner of the trees, was about 

to cut into one near its top with an axe, when 

he saw, slowly emerging from a tiny hole, a 
whole family of deer mice. 

It seems the noise produced when the tree 
went crashing down did not disturb the family, 
or at least not enough so that they thought it 
worth while to move. But, when the robber 
axe was actually breaking in, all decided to 
move out. 

This little home had been located about 
seventy feet above ground, before the fall. 
Within was to be found their tiny larder con- 
taining about a teacup full of shelled beech- 
nuts. These cunning little people would 
have dinner all ready whenever a warm day 
appeared, and maybe they could poke a bit 
of fun at the neighbor squirrels and chip- 
munks who must needs sit and shell nuts quite 
a long while before their dinner would be 
ready. 

It was a cold day when Uncle John disturbed 
this tiny house, and the occupants were so 
sleepy as they crawled out that he could have 
easily caught them all. However, he dropped 
only two into his great coat pocket, and then, 
nicely adjusting the lid over all, they were 
carried to his home in safety. There they 
were placed on a board under a sieve until 
a cage could be made. 

The children loved to watch the bright- 
eyed creatures chase each other about for a 
time, and then of a sudden roll themselves up 
in some cotton placed for their beds and be 
fast asleep in a jiffy. 

The apple seeds given them were held in 
their tiny paws and carefully shelled, whether 
they wished to eat them at the time or not. 

“Their motto seems to be never put off 
until to-morrow what you can do to-day,” 
said Aunt Jennie. 

The cage was made ready after awhile by 
Erie, the boy who had just received a chest of 
new tools from Santa Claus. It was a fine, 
two-storied house. In the lower room was 
a periwinkle shell for a drinking basin, plenty 
of apple seeds for food, and cotton for beds. 
In the upper room was a tiny wheel, a veritable 
merry-go-round. 

And now there were jolly days and jollier 
nights; for these tiny wood folks, like other 
fairies, love to play best at night. Up and 
down they chased, round and round they 
whirled, until Uncle John, who was trying to 
sleep in the next room, had to remove them 
to the wood-shed. 

One evening Uncle John told the children 
about some deer mice that lived far away 
on a Western prairie. .It seems that an old 
carriage had been left by the country roadside 
for several days, when the owner, raising the 
cover of the seat one morning, saw the little 
mice nested in the box underneath as cosey as 
you please. 

The little usurpers were carefully removed 
with all their belongings, but the next morning 
found them back in the same place, with every- 
thing as though nothing had happened. Several 
times more were they removed and always with 
the same result. 

“Well,” said Aunt Jennie, “they must 
have another motto, ‘If at first you don’t 
succeed, try, try again.’ God has many 
teachers, and, strange to say, some of them are 
found among the very tiniest of wood folks.” 
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own counsellor. 
SouTH. 


Conscience is its 


For Every Other Sunday. 
FISHIN’. 
BY FELIX J. KOCH. 


Tue boy rests on the sun-baked rock, 
His rod tight in his hand, 

The locusts thrum, the crickets whirr. 
It’s summer in the land. 


The water’s cool, 
The fish may bite; 
Deep shadows show a tree. 
You think he’s fishing? 
Well, he’s not,— 
He’s posing there—For Mu, 


For Every Other Sunday. 
LITTLE MISS CONTENTMENT. 
BY MARION CLARK CUTLER. 


a H,” sighed Myrtle, “I’m so tired of 
reading, and the garden looks just 
the same as ever. I wish I had, oh, 

I wish I had, a new dress, and I wish I had a 

little pony and cart like Louise’s, and I wish’’— 

and Myrtle Atwood sat in a dejected-looking 
heap on the floor in the library. 

“Why, Myrtle,” greeted Aunt Alice. “You 
still wishing and looking as though you had 
lost your last friend?” 

“Yes, Aunt Alice,” replied the girl. ‘There’s 
nothing new, and we have nothing new, and 


some of the other girls have so much. 
There’s Amy, for instance.” 
“Yes,” interrupted Aunt Alice. ‘There’s 


Amy, but only this morning she was wishing 
for a new dress; and, when I asked her what 
sort of a gown she would like to have, she 
replied, ‘Oh, I don’t know,. only a new one of 
some kind.’ 

“Come here, my dear,’ continued Aunt 
Alice, putting her arm around her niece, and 


seating themselves on the couch, ‘we must 
learn to be contented with our lot. A con- 
tented mind is worth a great price. By the 


way, have you met Little Miss Contentment 
yet?” 

“Who in the world is she?” asked Myrtle, 
greatly surprised. 

“My friend who lives close by.” 

“Who, auntie? I never heard you speak 
of her before.” 

“T have spoken with her every day for nearly 
two, weeks. Come with me, dearie, and you 
may meet her.” 

They went together down the stairs, out of 
the house. 

In a _ beautiful southern garden, laden 
with gorgeous flowers, they came to a small 
dwelling,—a tin can inverted on a fence post,— 
and the door of the small abode was through 
a large bullet hole punctured in the ean. 

“There’s where my friend resides,” an- 
nounced Aunt Alice. 

“Tn there?” exclaimed Myrtle, in astonish- 
ment. “Looks like a corned-beef can that 
brother Charles had once, and which he used 
for a target.” 

“Just so, dear, and, sh! there comes 
Little Miss Contentment now. Stand _ here, 
and you can see her as she peeps out, contented 
with her humble place among the lovely flowers. 
I’ve been here for a while every day of late, and 
that little bird has taught me a lesson. The 
little wren hops about in its dark brown suit, 
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FISHING (See Poem). 


with spots of gray, singing such sweet songs, 
fully contented; and so I have named her Little 
Miss Contentment.”’ 

Suddenly the rain began to fall. The 
feathered friend re-entered its home, and 
appeared to listen to the raindrops, as they 
seemed to say, ‘Content,’ “Content,” on his 
little tin roof, 

Hurrying towards home, Myrtle whispered, 
“There was something new in the garden after 
all; and I have found a friend who has taught 
me something, too.” 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE OLDEST STOVE IN AMERICA. 
BY GEORGE B. GRIFFITH. 


PACKARD, now of Thorold, Ont., 
- but a native of 
patriarch of over ninety-five winters, 
publishes a bit of historical reminiscence about 
the oldest stove in America. A stove made 
in England in 1770, and still used to heat the 
State Capitol, at Richmond, Va., has been 
widely credited as forming the greatest an- 
tiquity. 

Mr. Packard, however, matches this relic 
with a specimen in Plymouth County, Mass., 
that out-dates it by nearly half a century. 
In 1735 he says a Quaker family by the name 
of Barker located in the old colony and built 
a block-house twenty feet square, intended 
as a kind of fort or protection against Indians. 
Additions and improvements were made from 
time to time as circumstances required, till 
it had reached the magnitude of a two-story, 
double-front, old-time-form mansion. This, 
with all its appurtenances, has been handed 
down, and is still in possession of one of the 
original descendants, bearing the same name, 
and is yet a comfortable residence, 


Massachusetts, a_ 


The room, as first built, has been kept as 
much in its primitive state as the time and 
circumstances would permit, and has been 
used as a kind of museum: or receptacle for 
ancient relics. The original. chimney has 
given place to a more modern one of brick. 
In this fireplace stands a stove, similar in con- 
struction to the old Franklin, bearing on its 


front, in legible figures, 1722, which is sup-. 


posed to be the date of its birth. 

The resident proprietors know nothing of its 
former history (they are now over ninety- 
five years old), but think it was cast in the 
neighborhood. It has ever been doing good 
service where it now stands over one hundred 
eighty years old. 


RAINY DAY SONG. 


Now the rain is softly falling, 
Pitter-patter, everywhere, ~ 

Showing us our Father’s goodness 
And His constant, loving care. 


Raindrops bring the pretty flowers; 
First the tiny sprouts appear, 

Then the leaves, and soon the blossoms 
Lift their heads to bring us cheer; 


For they love the little raindrops; 
Gladly welcome them each year, 
When they hear them gently calling: 

“Waken, children! Spring is here!” 


Frances J. Douaguas. 


f 


T is a good thing to have a modest opinion of. 
one’s self, but it makes one a weakling to 
have no self-respect. Self-distrust is at 

the bottom of a good many failures. Culti- 
vate independence and self-reliance, however 
much you may guard against self-conceit. 
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GOOD NIGHT! 


DANDELION SONG. 


WHEN the leaves peep out at the call of May, 
And the winds and sunshine keep holiday, 
And every bird has a song to sing, 

I come, the blithe little friend of spring, 
Making merry on dales and downs 

In the gayest of shining golden gowns. 


I fringe the roadways in near and far 

And border the meadows with many a star; 
In the country lane and the city street 

My round little, bright little face you'll meet, 
And everywhere over valley and hill 

I scatter my gladness with right good will. 


Wherever a blade of grass peeps through, 
Not a bit afraid, I can follow too; 

My treasure of sunshine I freely pour 

On the rich man’s lawn, at the ~ oor man’s door; 
And all the children are friends with me, 


For I hold the mirth of the year in fee. 


Selected, 


For Every Other Sunday. 


MASTER JENKINS’ SCHOOL. 


BY BERTHA BURNHAM BARTLETT. 


Part I, 


“© 7N this country,” Perry. said quietly, “all 

men are free and equal, and as such have 
: equal chances to become president; but 
seems to me there is, nevertheless, at least one 
restriction placed. A man has to be at least 
thirty-five years old before he can be elected. 
Oh, yes, and there are other qualifications, too, 
such as having been born in this country, and 
living here for a number of years before 
being elected. And then it’s very important 
that enough people shall think he’d make a good 


president, Seems to me, we’d better decide 
what our qualifications shall be. What do 
you think?” 


The wide-awake Betty Porter raised her 
hand. 
“ Let’s—let’s—have a boy for—for president,” 


she stammered eagerly, ““and somebody that’ll 
be over—over fifteen.” 

Pauline Barrows, who had been seeing visions 
of herself in the seat of authority, responded 
royally. ; 

“T second the motion. One of the boys 
ought to be president of course.” 

- “T nominate Pom Baker.” 

It was evident that Pom Baker was popular, 
and a moment later he took his rightful position 
beside the young teacher, carrying on the work 
of electing officers and committees with an 
ease which showed that the debating class 
recently inaugurated by Mr. Jenkins had 
taught him much concerning parliamentary 
law. 

The morning had worn quite away, how- 
ever, before the school became satisfactorily 
organized. Nevertheless, when it was com- 
pleted, every scholar had a place upon some 
committeeship, pledged to work for the in- 
terest of the dearly loved teacher in the 
hospital, and in the afternoon Perry began his 
work. 

From the start the plan was successful. 
To be sure, Mr. Jenkins had previously brought 
the school into surprisingly good condition, 
and now with the incentive of helping him 
the scholars were even more determined to 
carry out his ideas than they had been when 
he had been with them. Perry, of course, had 
his difficulties as an instructor; but the doctor 
found ample time to give assistance in the 
long evenings, enabling him to teach those less 
advanced than himself, to the satisfaction of 
the committee and even to the contentment 
of certain of the townspeople who at first looked 
askance at the idea of a boy’s acting the part of 
teacher. Occasionally the natural spirits of 
the children got the better of their really good 
intentions, and mischievous proceedings were 
in evidence; but, with many committees ready 
to pounce upon such offenders, good be- 
havior was the rule. 

From time to time encouraging reports 
from the hospital were brought by the good 
physician; and then one day, three long months 
after the accident which had deprived the 
young man of his lower limbs, he was brought 
in a carriage to the home of the captain with 
whom he had previously boarded. 

“Tt is good of you,”’ he said brokenly, as the 
captain and his wife had him taken to the room 
which had been his,—“it is good of you to let 
me visit you thus for a few days before—oh, 
what is there before me! No money, no home, 
no health! Yet I do appreciate the friend- 
ship that causes you to give me this pleasure 
before I go to—the almshouse, my only home 
now.” 

It had been arranged that the surprise which 
was to be his should not be divulged until he 
had had time to recover from the effects of the 
journey from the hospital, but the good cap- 
tain and his wife could scarcely restrain them- 
selves from telling the good fortune which was 
his. 

The following morning the other members 
of the committee called. 

“Tt does,seem good to see you back,” smiled 
the doctor, angrily throttling a most unpro- 
fessional impulse to cry as he looked at the 
wasted figure of the young man. “Don’t 
you want to go up to the school-house? The 
youngsters’ll maul us if we don’t bring you 
over, I’m afraid.” 

Francis Jenkins shook his head. “It’s I’— 
he began, but the captain stopped him. 

“We'll go early,” he said, understanding 
how the young man dreaded to appear before 
the children who as yet had not seen their 
maimed friend. ‘To tell the truth, my friend, 
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the teacher is specially anxious to have you 
come,” 

The teacher winced visibly, “He—he 
doesn’t fear losing his position,” he said with 
an effort. 

It was only a few moments’ ride to the 
little school-house, which the captain unlocked, 
while Mr. Bascom and Dr. Bates carried the 
young man into the room, ensconsing him in 
a comfortable chair already placed upon the 
platform, and wrapped the folds of a steamer 
rug about him in a way to completely hide 
the telltale evidence of that dreadful night 
a quarter year before. 

Hardly was their task completed, however, 
before the children began to flock into the 
schoolroom, followed by an-eager throng of 
parents and others interested in the proceed- 
ings. Indeed, it was by a preconceived plan 
that no one had been upon the scene when the 
carriage containing the convalescent drove 
up, a reconnoitring party having seen it 
approaching and, carrying the tidings, warning 
them all out of sight, that the young man might 
be carried unobserved into the room. 

When at last the schoolroom would seat 
no more, nor even allow of the entrance of 
another, when every window,’ opened wide, 
showed loving’ eager faces, Dr. Bates lifted 
his hand. 

Instantly came the response: 

“Welcome home, welcome to your school, 
teacher.” . 

“Tt is your school,” supplemented the doc- 
tor, giving the young man time to grasp the 
meaning of the ovation. “It was your school 
Mr. Jenkins, when you left, and it has never 
ceased to be your school, You’ve been the 
teacher right along. Perry, here, has simply 
heard the lessons for you, that’s all. And the 
scholars have kept order themselves—rather 
better’n I think you ever did keep it, eh, Jen- 
kins? And here’s the treasurer of the town, 
elbowing me and trying to get me to give 
him the floor, which I won’t till I’ve said my 
say. The town’s so well pleased with the 
work you’ve done, Mr. Jenkins, that at a 
special town meeting it was voted that the 
salary from this time forth for teaching this 
school will be fifteen dollars weekly. Now, 
Mr. Treasurer, you may speak if you want to.” 

And then the treasurer, with many an “ahem” 
from a throat concerning which the doctor 
showed no alarm, in spite of the fact that his 
pet hobby was “germs,” handed over to 
Francis Jenkins a check for one hundred and 
fifty-six dollars, representing the amount due 
for the past thirteen weeks of school. 

“V’ll—ahem—have to—ahem—ask you’ to 
—ahem—to sign a receipt—ahem—a receipt— 
in full—ahem—Mr,. Jenkins,” he said, as he 
franctically searched the depths of his coat- 
pocket for a handkerchief. 

The tears rolling down his thin cheeks, 
Francis Jenkins leaned forward. 

“T don’t quite understand,” he whispered, 
but the silence was such in that crowded room 
that every person heard, “I don’t quite under- 
stand. Have my boys and girls—have you— 
do you mean I’m to continue to teach in spite 
of—of— Oh, you’re too good—you are too 
good!” 

It was Perry Venner who saved the situation 
as the now unrestrained sobs of the towns- 
people broke forth. 

“A handkerchief salute,’ he cried ener- 
getically. “Everybody! Wave ’em for the 
teacher who’s responsible for making us boys 
and girls amount to something. Master 
Jenkins forever.” 

After all, it was the minister who said the 
last word: 


“Tt is the teacher, and his Master, who is 
responsible for this affair; for only the love 
which he put into his work during the year 
he was with us could have inspired our young 
friends to the effort they have made, to do 
in his absence even more than they would 
have done had he been with them in person. 
We say that it is wonderful, the work that our 
boys and girls have done, and it is truly so, 
for love is ever a wonder-worker, Let us thank 
Him whose Name is Love.” 


The End. 


for Every Other Sunday. 
LITTLE BELLE’S VACATION, 
BY ABBIE FOSDICK RANSOM. 


ITTLE BELLE lived in a big brick house 
furnished with nice, soft rugs, beautiful 
pictures, and any number of other pretty 

things. There were toys enough for a dozen 
little girls, but almost every day Belle would 
come and lay her head down in mamma’s lap 
saying: 

“Oh, dear, mamma, I wish I had something 
to do.” 

You see Belle had no little sister or brother, 
no one but mamma in all that big house, and 
mamma was too busy caring for that to spend 
very much time playing with her little daugh- 
ter. 

But one day she dressed Belle in a pretty 
brown linen dress and a white hat trimmed 
with daisies and blue ribbons which were just 
the color of her eyes. Then she took a street 
car and went where the steam cars were wait- 
ing to carry people out of the hot, dusty city. 
Mamma and Belle climbed on board, and soon 
the engine gave a puff and a choke and then 
another puff, and away they went out of the 
city into the country and away on a great 
many miles further. They rode all night and 
all the next day and the next night, and when 
the next morning came, the train was standing 
in another depot in another city. 

Then mamma and Belle rode in another 
street car’ until they came to Aunt Anna’s 
house which was right among some oak trees 
where squirrels were running up and down the 
branches every day. They were so tame that 
Belle could go out among them and drop 
peanuts under the trees while Mr. and Mrs. 
Squirrel came up and picked them off the grass 
almost at little Belle’s feet, Then they would 
spring up among the branches and, holding the 
nuts between their paws, look at Belle as 
saucy as you Please. 

At Aunt Anna’s house Belle found a cousin 
who was seven years old. His name was Dan, 
and he had never had any little brothers or 
sisters, but he had always found enough to do 
in watching the squirrels, birds, and chickens. 
So he had not been as lonesome as Belle, but 
still he was very glad to have a little cousin 
to play with. It made so much more fun. 
The finest sport of all was under the big maple 
tree by the brook, and that was a place where 
Aunt Anna would never let Dan go alone. 
But now they sailed the boats that Dan made 
out of pieces of old boxes with a bit of cloth 
fastened on with a pin for a sail. They built 
bridges and set up water wheels, and were busy 
as could be from morning till night. 

One day they went up to the brook as usual, 
but there under the maple tree they found 
something which made them forget all about 
their boats and run home faster than ever. 
Dan carried in his arms a poor, little, wet, 
muddy kitten that some cruel boy had tied 
in a paper bag and thrown into the brook to 


drown. The bag had torn open, and the kitten 
had swam to the bank and lay there too weak 
and tired to move. It was erying with cold 
and hunger, and they comforted it as best they 
could. Aunt Anna gave it some milk, but it 
was only a baby kitten, and didn’t even know 


how to lap it up. Belle laughed until a squirrel © 


out on an oak tree scampered off at the noise she 
made. But she couldn’t help it: it was so funny 
to see Aunt Anna tip the kitten’s head down 
into the milk, and then watch it lap its mouth 
when she let it up. Of course, Aunt Anna did 
not hurt it, and that was the only way in which 
it could be taught to drink. 

When it had had enough to eat, it was 
wrapped in a soft, warm cloth, and nestled away 
in a corner of the wood box to sleep. In afew 
days it was as playful and sweet as any kitten 
could be, and, when Belle went home, she took 
it with her. 

“T shan’t ever get lonesome any more,” 
she said, ‘for now I shall have my kitty to 
play with. Little girls get tired of just toys: 
they want a live somebody to love and hug and 
kiss, and something that can love you back 
again. When I get home, mamma says I may 


play with the little girl that. lives over the 


grocery. She gets awful dirty, but Dan and I 
did lots of times this summer and it’s fun. 
Sides, that little girl is in my kindergarten 
class, and she don’t have a dirty face there. 
It’s only when she’s playing on the street, but 
p’raps she hasn’t got a big lawn to play on 
and I have.” i 


TREES TO LET. 


Now the birds are northward winging 

All the lisping leaves are singing: 
“Trees, trees to let! 

Here’s a home for every comer, 

Share with us the happy summer; 
Trees, trees to let! 


“Build not in the waving grasses, 
They must fall ere summer passes; 
Trees, trees to let! 
In the bushes snakes may harm you, 
Cruel cats or dogs alarm you; 
Trees, trees to let! 


“We will guard your nests so surely, 
Rock your little ones securely; 
Trees, trees to let! 
You shall have, from our cool shadow, 
Splendid views o’er wood and meadow; 
Trees, trees to let! 


“Come! We spread our arms to meet you, 
Sing our leafy songs to greet you; 
Trees, trees to let! 
Here’s a home for every comer, 
Spend with us the happy summer; 
Trees, trees to let!” 


Hannau G. FERNALD. 


women for the purpose of helping each 

other live the divine—that is, the 
noblest conceivable—human life, The church 
is the only institution on the face of the earth 
that stands for the highest thing of which we 
can dream. M. J. Savage, 


\ CHURCH is an organization of men and 


'WO things are to be remembered in all 


our efforts to improve the condition of 

the world, First, that we can only do a 
very little; second, that it is important to do 
that little. 
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The reason why education is usually so poor 
among women of fashion is that it is not needed 
eri the life which they elect to lead. 


JuLtia WARD Howe. 


SHOWER AND FLOWER. 


Down the little drops patter, 
Making a musical clatter, 
Out of the clouds they throng; 
Freshness of heaven they scatter 
Little dark rootlets among. 
“Coming to visit you, Posies! 
Open your hearts to us, Roses!’ 
That is the raindrops’ song. 
Up the little seed rises: 
Buds of all colors and sizes 
Clamber up out of the ground. 
Gently the blue sky surprises 
The earth with that soft rushing sound. 
“Welcome,” the brown bees are humming; 
“Come, for we wait for your coming,” 
Whisper the wild flowers around. 
Shower, it is pleasant to hear you!’’ 
“Flower, it is sweet to be near you!” 
This is the song everywhere. 
Listen! the music will cheer you! 
Raindrop and blossom so fair 
Gladly are meeting together 
Out in the beautiful weather: 
Ob, the sweet song in the air! 
Selected, 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE LITTLE POTATO. 


BY MARGARET ERSKINE. 


URE, but it’s a botherin’ old thing ye bes. 

An’ it’s so shmall, I’ll not be using you 

at all,at all. There yebe tryin’ to shlip 

through my fingers agin, an’ me near to cuttin’ 

meself wid the knife. It’s all eyes ye be, too. 

So take that.”’ And Maggie viciously cut the 

small potato she was holding in two pieces, 
and threw it away. 

One of the pieces fell out of the window on 
to the ground, where it was soon pecked to 
pieces by the birds; but the other piece fell 
into a small can of water, that at some time or 
other Maggie had stood in the corner by the 
sink, and forgotten all about, for Maggie was 
anything but a tidy cook, ‘‘For whativer be 
the sense,” she would say, ‘‘of wastin’ time 
cleaning the corners, sure no one iver sees thim.” 

Now, the half of the little potato that had 
fallen into the water lay so still and quiet that 
Maggie never heard it growing, though she sat 
by the sink a great deal. ‘‘For, sure,” she 
would say, ‘‘it’s the best place whativer for 
puttin’ the peelings.” 

After a while the little potato grew tired of 
its dark corner, so it threw out a few sprouts, 
but they were not long enough to reach around 
the corner of the sink. So they kept on grow- 
ing, longer and longer, till one day the little 
potato found that by leaning far over the edge 
of its tin house it could just peep round the 
corner of the sink. 

But that didn’t satisfy the potato, it wanted 
to see more of the world. Soit kept on growing 
and growing and climbing and climbing, till 
one day it péeeped right over the top of the 
sink. 

But alas for the little potato! 
washing dishes there and spied it. ‘‘Och,” 
she cried, ‘‘an’ whativer may ye bes.” So she 
lighted an old tallow candle, and looked into 
the corner, and there she found the old tin can, 
with the potato growing in it. 

“Why, it’s a. potato plant, to be sure. 


Maggie was 


Tl 


just be afther takin’ an’ puttin’ it in Master 
Dick’s garden, an’ it’s real glad he’ll be to see 
it a-growing there.” 

So Maggie lifted the potato out of the can, 
and carried it off to plant in the garden. The 
potato felt very sorry at first to leave its nice 
warm kitchen corner, but after awhile it was 
glad to find itself back among its old friends 
again. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
WHEN IT RAINED. 


BY A. C. HALL. 


Y dear,” said Mrs. Red Rose, giving 
her neighbor, Miss Heliotrope, a 
nudge, “my dear, I am sure I felt 
a drop of rain.” 

“Oh,” cried Miss Heliotrope, delightedly, 
““so did I.” She spread out her purple plumes 
asfaras possible. “Wakeup, Pansy,” she called, 
“you will feel better now.” 

Alas! the poor little wilted pansy made no 
reply. Perhaps she was past all that, though 
the rosebush had done its very best to shelter 
her from the flaming sun, and to fan her with 
its leaves, when the air was so still and close 
that one could scarcely breathe. 

The news went round until all the flowers 
were talking about it, except the prickly cac- 
tus, who never cared how dry it was, and the 
century plant, who was very deaf, and so old 
that it did not mind what happened. The 
birds were pleased, too, They had had a 
hard time finding a drop to drink through the 
long, hot summer days, and now they sang 
loud and louder yet, a song that bade fair to 
have no ending, for every gladness. 

There were others besides the birds and the 
flowers who gave thanks. Old Farmer Brown 
came into the kitchen where his sweet wife 
sat. “Mother,” he exclaimed, ‘‘there’s going 
to be a shower, thank God.” 

“Thank God,’ echoed the wife, 
may have some crops yet.” 

“Thank God for the blessed cool,’ said Susie 
Wynn, raising her grateful eyes to the soft 
gray clouds that spread their fleecy wings 
before the hot, angry face of the great sun,— 
poor Susie, who must lie, all day long, in her 
small, close chamber, and who knew so little, 
so pitifully little, of God’s beautiful processional, 
seedtime and harvest, summer and winter, 
except by the discomforts they brought her. 

Up, up, floated the words of rejoicing, up 
to the shining gates of heaven, up to the 
listening ear of God. But amongst them 
sounded a little complaining cry, 

“What is that?” said one bright-faced child 
angel to another. “Oh, what a sad sound 
that is!’ 

“Tt is erying,’’? answered the second angel. 
“Some one is grieving down upon the earth. 
It must be for a great sorrow ” 

In the fine, stone house, that stood proudly 
aloof from the village street, and hid itself, as 
much as possible, behind a hedge of thick 
evergreens, stood a small boy, looking out of 
one of the shining windows, and making every- 
thing about him, even to the pretty Maltese 
cat and the fluffy white dog, feel as gloomy 
and damp as possible. 

“T want to go out and pl-a-a-y,’”’ he sobbed, 
“JT want to go out and pl-a-a-y.” 

“Why don’t you play here, with some of 
your toys,’ snapped out his nurse, who had 
run away from Patience long before, and was 
keeping company now with Fretfulness and 
Anger and a whole host of uncomfortable 
things beside. 

“Play with your soldiers, or your animals, or 


“then we 


look at your picture books. You drive me 
fairly crazy with your crying.” 

“No, no,” cried the boy, “I won’t, I don’t 
want to. I want to go out and pl-a-a-y. 
Nasty rain. I- wish it never rained, never, 
never.” Drip, drip, went the tears down the 
scowling face. 

This was the boy whose crying had crept 
through the perfect music of Heaven, and 
pained a loving Father’s heart. 

Do you think, if he had known all about it, 
he would have fretted quite so much? What 
do you say, brave soldier laddie, who bear a 
disappointment as a soldier should? What 
do you say, gentle little sister with the smiling 
eyes? 


For Every Other Sunday. 
UNCLE SAM’S TONY. 


BY MADELEINE SCOTT, 


Y name is Tony. I am eleven years 
old, and just fifty-six inches high. 
Miss Jacobs, next door, measured 

me with her tape measure this very day. 
Father and mother are Italians and love 
Italy, but I am an American and love the 
United States. I know how to salute the flag 
and sing “My country ’tis of thee.” I’m 


* the biggest in the family, except, of course, 


father and mother. 

I know a lot, too. Reading and geography 
are hard, but arithmetic is fine. I want to 
learn it all, because when I’m a man maybe 
V’ll have a fruit stand or a banana wagon or 
a shoe-black parlor, and then I'll have to add 
and subtract in my head all the time. 

Then I’ll buy a big place for us all to live inx— 
father, mother, Cordelia, Leo, Carlo, Marcus, 
and me. Perhaps it will have four rooms. 
My, won’t that be big! Different from 
living in one room back of father’s fruit store, 
I just guess, 

Cordelia and I play dolls a good deal. We 
have to when we’re not in school, so as to 
help. Our dolls are live babies. Mine is 
Leo, Cordelia’s is Carlo, and we go halves on 
Marcus when mother doesn’t take him. 

It’s great when we try to go anywhere. We 
went on the car the other day. My baby cried, 
so I had to sit near mother and jiggle him up 
and down while she talked to him and held 
Marcus. Wasn’t I glad, though, that Marcus 
didn’t cry at the same time! I’m afraid the 
conductor would have put us off, for I could 
see he didn’t like babies. 

Cordelia had a time, too; for Carlo can walk 
now and wriggles all over, and she couldn’t 
be sure she had him. But never mind, we 
had a good time and got home safe and sound, 
and ate peanuts. 

Father hasn’t money to buy toys, but we 
have some anyway. I made the most beau- 
tiful Teddy Bear the other day, out of a potato 
that grew a queer shape on purpose. I cut 
holes for eyes and nose and mouth, and poked 
raisins in, He smiles all the time and my baby 
likes him. Cordelia and I made a big family 
of dolls out of peanuts. They turn every which 
way, and we have to be careful not to smash 
them. We play school and hospital and fire 
and accidents with them while our babies are 
asleep. 

Cordelia is fine to play with. Some of the 
fellows haven’t any sisters and don’t know 
how nice they are. 


Knowledge dwells in heads replete with thoughts 
of other men; wisdom, in minds attentive to their 
own. CoWPER, 
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EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


Tue Editor repeats here what he has pub- 
lished in another paper, but few readers will 
see both. He deems the idea worthy attention. 

Do we properly measure the scope of the 
modern Sunday School? Broadening with the 
progress of human thought, it now has a wider 
vision and a greater responsibility. Let me 
illustrate what I mean by a few references, 
culled from my ordinary reading of the week. 

“The Archbishop of Paris the other day 
sprinkled some aéroplanes with holy water and 
blessed them. He said: 

“‘Man by his original fall lost sovereignty 
of the air, but these inventions permit the hope 
that he may be allowed by divine grace to re- 
gain some small fragment of his original do- 
minion. The Church is therefore happy to 
bless these machines, destined to soar in space 
and conquer realms hitherto beyond man’s 
dominion.’ ” 


Where more fittingly can the medizval _ 


error of such an event be shown than in the 
Sunday School? The illuminating contrast 
between science and ecclesiastical assumption 
is at once opened up, and a great truth shown 
to youth. 

The next publication in my hands con- 


tains the following, from Ex-President Theo- ~ 


dore Roosevelt: 

“The best lesson that any people can learn 
is that there is no patent cure-all which will 
make the body politic perfect, and that any 
man who is able glibly to answer every question, 
as to how to deal with the evils of the body 
politic, is at best a foolish visionary and at worst 
an evil-minded quack. Neither doctrinaire 
socialism nor unrestricted individualism, nor 
any other ism, will bring about the millennium.” 

In whose charge is there any larger supply 
of antidotes for this disease than the preventive 
education for young people administered by 
the wise Sunday-School teacher? 

Out of the third source before me, the New 
York Nation, I take this: 

“For winged words, for verbal felicity, for 
phrases that have passed into the life-blood 
of English literature, we must, of course, goon 
sending our youth to the Bible. It is doubt- 
less a great quickener of the imagination. As 
an introducer of young minds to majesty of 
thought and expression, to the sense of mystery, 
to grandeur of soul, all that is asserted for it by 
enthusiastic teachers may be readily granted.” 

The call is for “enthusiastic ‘ teachers”’ 
who can enforce such an appreciation of the 
Bible, along with the familiar work of dis- 
closing its truths and marshalling its great 
examples. 

Or again, the current words of President 
W. H. Taft, on another theme: ; 

“The man who does not hope for better things 
and does not believe that better things can be 
brought about is not the man likely to bring 
better things about.” 

Such a conviction involves Christian dis- 
cipleship, and its grounds of faith and hope. 

In the Sunday School should be laid the foun- 
dations of a reasonable, persistent optimism. 

So I might go on and offer many other pas- 
sages from my reading matter. But they would 
only be cumulative proof of my position. It 
may be said in reply that such topics were 
often indirectly touched—such or similar 
ones—in the old system. Yet we recognize a 
change of emphasis, and the demand is now 
greater for direct treatment, for the applica- 
tion of principles to living questions. This 
interests the young and confirms the central 
truths. ; 


In the early ages men ruled by strength, now 
they rule by brain, and so long as there is only 
one man in the world who can think and plan, 
he will stand head and shoulders above him who 
cannot. 


BEECHER, 


“The time is short! The more the reason, then, 
For filling it as full as it will hold 

With thrills of beauty, yearning for the truth, 
And deeds os love and merey manifold!” 


J. W. Chadwick. 


_ HOM E STU DY CLUB. 


CHAMPLAIN. 


1. Wuat is the occasion of the celebration 


which is to take place in July on Lake Cham- 
plain? 

2. When and where was Samuel de Cham- 
plain born? 

3. What part of the country did he visit on 
his first trip to this continent? What year 
was this? 

4, When did he make his first trip to the 
region of the St. Lawrence? 

5. What cities did he and his companions 
found? 

6. Name some of the great bodies of water 
that Champlain and those with him explored. 

7. When and where did this great explorer 
die? 

Answers 


To questions published April 11, 1909. 


1. Paul Revere. 

2. Henry W. Longfellow, in his ‘‘ Paul Revere’s 
Ride.” 

3. John Adams and John Hancock. 

4. Revere was a leader in the “Boston Tea 
Party.” 

5. Born, Jan. 1, 1735. Died, May, 1818. 

6. He was born in North Square, Boston. 
An organization, recently formed, under the 
title of “Paul Revere Memorial Association,” 
has bought the birthplace and is to maintain 
it as a memorial to Revere and as a museum of 
historical relics of his time. 

7. He was a gold engraver and copper worker. 
Being the first in this country to smelt copper 
ore and roll it into bolts and sheets. 


LETTER-BOX. 


Toronto, Canapa. 


Dear Editor,—In the summer I go to Go Home 
Bay. One day my brother and I were coming 
home. We brought home a girl and boy we knew: 
their names were Jimmie and Bessie. 

When we got there, we all got out on the landing 
and played with a toy boat. After a while we 
went for a swim, we then had dinner: and, after 
making a toy boat-house by the water, they went 
home. We have seen some wild creatures. there. 
I will tell you some of them: flying squirrels, skunks, 
gulls, minks, porcupines, snakes, chipmunks, bats. 

Our cat did many funny things: one day he fell 
in the water. Yours truly, 

Marcarrr RosEsruaa. 


Istes oF SHoAts Lieut Srarion. 


Dear Editor and Readers of Every Other Sunday,— 
My little letter which I wrote the first of the winter 
to the Every Other Sunday has given me much joy 
and pleasure through the long dreary days which 
have come and gone since that time. I have re- 
ceived so many nice letters and valentines from 
dear little friends that I cannot answer them all, 
so I wish through the columns of this paper to 
return my many thanks to all the little friends for 


their kindness to me: also many older people have 
remembered me. I received a story book from 
Mr, Jackman, of Marlboro, Mass., a gentleman who 
has charge of hundreds of children in his school; 
also a box of paints and a drawing-book from a 
Mrs. Frank P. Bissell, of Kalamazoo, Mich., a super- 
visor in drawing in the public schools; also from 
several teachers and their pupils; and to one and all 
please accept my many thanks in remembering me 
so kindly. I have been sick with indigestion for 
six weeks, and my parents took me to Portsmouth 
to the doctors. I am feeling much better now as 
the weather is better, and I can go out in the beauti- 
ful morning air which is delightful at this time of 
the year. With best wishes to one and all of the 
readers of this paper, Iam your little friend in the 
lighthouse home, 
Lucy E. G. BurKe, 
Isles of Shoals Light Station, 
Portsmouth, N.H. 


SQUARE WORD. 


1. A FAmMoUS game, 
2. A wretched dwelling. 
3. To elude. 
4, A marshy growth. 
5. Nature’s sweet restorer. 
Bryce BLANCHARD. 


CHARADE. 


My first’s an edible legume, 
Which in many a garden grows. 

My second is both round and smooth, 
And helps a door to close. 

My third across the ocean lives, 
In the land of mists and heather; 

A sturdy, outdoor worker he, 
No matter what the weather. 

My whole’s a “down East” Indian tribe, | 
A river, and a bay. 

Search well along New England’s coast— 
Your search will surely pay. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. 16. 


Enigma XXIV.—Thy sins are forgiven. 
Eniama XXV.—Felix Bartholdy-Mendelssohn. 
SquarE Worp.— C A P 

APE 

PET 
CHarapDE.—Sir Launfal. 
ConunpRuMs.—1. Because it does not run long 

without winding. 2. Certainly, in dew (due) time. 


Since the last issue of Every Other Sunday the 
Editor has received some very interesting letters. 
Two of these are published in the Letter-Box this _ 
week and others will be printed later. 

Helen Ashley, New York City; Edna Webb, 
Whitman, Mass.; Marion Howard, Lexington, 
Mass.; Carrie I’, Fiske, East Lexington, Mass.; 
Ethel Hyde Clarke, Montreal, Canada; and Emily 
G. Henry, Winchendon, Mass. .. have forwarded 
answers to puzzles. 


EVERY OTHER SUNDAY. 


Rev. Epwarp A. Horton, Epiror. 
(A BI-WEEKLY.) 


The uniform subscription price of Every OTHER - 
Sunpay is forty cents a year; but subscribers resid- 
ing in the Boston postal district and in Canada 
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